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PHILADELPHIA. 
TT 
Description of Animal Life in Nova Zembla. 
From Annals of Natural History. 


Not only the total want of trees, but also of 
every kind of shrub that would be large enough 
tu attract the eye without being looked for, 

ives to the polar landscapes a peculiar and 
teal impressive character. 

In the first place, all power of measurement 
is lost to the eye. From the want of the usual 
objects of known dimensions, trees and build- 
ings, distances appear much less than they are, 
and for the same reason also the mountains are 
thought lower. This observation has often 
been made before, and was not unknown to 
me, yet I found the deception, for which I was 
prepared, much more complete than [ had 
expected. I knew indeed that on this ve 
account ar expedition whieh King Frederi 
the Second of Denmark ntted out for Green- 
land failed in its object. 

Mogens Heinson, who at that time was 
considered an able seaman, commanded the 
ship: he came within sight of the coast of 
Greenland, and steered with a favourable wind 
towards it; but after sailing several hours in 
the same direction it appeared to him that he 
came no nigher to the shore. An apprehen- 
sion seized him that some hidden force at the 
bottom of the sea held him fast ; he turned the 
ship about and went back to Denmark, with 
the account that he had not been able to reach 
the coast of Greenland, having been enchained 
by a magnetic rock. With this experience and 
with the naive declaration of Martens concern- 
ing Spitzbergen, ‘‘ The distances seem quite 
near, but when they are to be walked over in 
the country it is quite another matter, and one 
soon becomes very weary,” I was well ac- 
quainted, and yet I found the delusion much 
greater than I could have supposed, and to my 
eye so perfect that no consideration could rid 
me of it. I am also convinced that it does: 
not depend upon the want of the accustomed 
objects alone, but likewise on a peculiar trans- 
parency of the air, for it is never so complete 
on cloudy as on bright days, and not so striking 
in level as in mountainous regions. In days 
or hours which are quite clear, the air appears 
to be almost without colour, and as the heights 
in sight are partly covered with snow, and 
constituted in part of a dark stone, which 


: more numerous; but even these are so 


appears darker by the contrast, so the small 
degree of colour which the air may possess 
cannot be perceived. The mountains, there- 
fore, apparently advance baer near to the eye, 
and this perhaps in a greater degree to one who 
has, berm, sespapumed.tp-aee. bila through 0 
different aérial perspeciive. 

Another effect of the want of trees, and even 
of a vigorous growth of grass, is the sensation 
of loneliness, which seizes not only on persons 
of reflection, but even upon the roughest sailor. 
It is by no means a sensation of fear, but rather 
a solemn and elevating one, and can only be 
compared with the mighty impression which 
a visit to alpine regions always leaves behind. 


stance, that we neither found the least trace of 
insect larve in a dead walrus which had lain 
above fourteen days on the sea shore“nor in 
the bones of animals which had been killed in 
former years, even though they were not with- 
out dried flesh on some pasts. ‘The common 
saying in our funeral service, that man be- 
comes a prey to worms, is not true with respect 
to the extreme north, and whoever dreads this 
lot has only to be buried in Nova Zembla or 
Spitzbergen, where even the universal decom- 
posing forces of nature will act upon him but 
ver slowly.* 

he abundance or scarcity of insects is, next 
to the vegetable kingdom, the surest measure 


The onee-conceived idea that the morning of | for the climate of a country. Both need for 


creation was dawning for the first time, and 
that life was yet to follow, I found it impossi- 
ble to repress. Nevertheless, an animal is 
now and then seen to stir in Nova Zembla. 
Sometimes a great sea gull (Larus glaucus) is 
seen to hover in the air at some distance from 
the coast, or a swift lemming runs along the 
ground. These, however, are not sufficient to 
give life to the landscape. In calm weather a 
want of sounds and motion is felt, if, as in our 
case, an —— be made into the interior, 
after the departure of the numerous geese 
which pass their moulting season on the sea 
shore. Besides, even the land birds in 
Nova Zembla are mite, and the insect tribe, 
proportionally much scantier, is also noiseless. 
Even the polar fox is only heard at night. This 
total wart of sounds, which especially prevails 
on serene days, reminds one of the stillness of 
the grave; and the lemmings, which coming 
forth from the earth, glide along in straight 
lines, and then again quickly vanish into it, 
appear like spectres. From the little motion 
one sees, in spite of these signs of animal life, 
it seems to be wanting. In other regions, the 
leaves of tall plants and trees usually make even 
a gentle breeze perceptible to us, but a slight 
wind does not ruffle these lowly plants of the 
high north ; one might take them to be painted. 
A very few insects only are busy seeking to 
satisfy their little wants upon them. Of the 
numerous family of beetles, only one individual 
has been found, a Chrysomela, which is per- 
haps a new species. On sunny days, and in 
warm spots for instance, about the small pro- 
jecting points of rock, a humble-bee is seen 
flying about, but it hardly hums, as is the case 
with us in moist weather. Flies and gnats are 


rare, so peaceful and languid, that in order to 
see them they must be sought for. I do not 
recollect having heard that any one of us had 
been bitten by a gnat, and one may truly long 
for the bite of a Lapland gnat, merely for the 
sake of perceiving life in nature. The most 
manifest proof of the rarity of insects in this 
country appears from the following circum- 


their subsistence a certain quantity and a cer- 
tain duration of warmth. ‘This never fails in 
the torrid zone, but as we approach the north 
it does so in an increasing degree. Insects are, 
however, less easily transplanted than plants. 
That we know of no true insects from Spitz- 
bergen may well be ascribed to this cause. 
The coast of Nova Zembla is rendered far 
more lively than the interior of the country by 
the sea-birds which make their nests there. 
Their number and variety is indeed not so 
great as upon the Norwegian coast, or some 
isles and cliffs of Iceland, but even here one 
finds the coast thickly filled with them in some 
spots, and they receive any one who approach- 
es with loud cries. Above all, the Foolish 
Guillemot, (Uria Troile,) which is perhaps as 
numerous as all the other birds put together, 
dwells in euch colonies, sitting in thick troops, 
and in many rows one above another upon the 
scarcely perceptible shelves of perpendicular 
rocks: they rouse themselves when any one 
approaches, and cause the sides of the dark 
rock to appear spotted with their uplifted white 
bellies. ‘The Russians call such a brooding 
place a bazaar. ‘Thus this Persian word has 
been transplanted by Russian Walrus-fishers 
to the rocks of the frozen ocean, and applied 
to birds in default of human inhabitants. Upon 
the points of isolated cliffs, and enduring no 
other birds near it, lives the large gray sea gull 
(Larus glaucus) which the Dutch whale-fish- 
ers, I know not why, whether from respect or 
a want of it, have named the Burgomaster. It 
seems to feel itself the lord of this ¢reation, 
for, before a whole company of fishermen, it 
is bold enough to pick and choose from the 
fish that have been thrown upon the shore. 
These birds are the best proofs that there is 
more to be had from the bottom of the sea 
than on land. In fact, here the chief sum of 
animal Jife is sunk under the surface of the 
ocean. Small Crustacea are particularly 
numerous here, and above all the Gammart, 





® At some depth the bodies remain frozen, but even 
above the earth they decay remarkably slowly. 
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which gather as thickly around a piece of flesh 
thrown into the water, as do the gnats in Lap- 
land about a warm-blooded animal. With a 
sieve, one may take them up by thousands. 
When we threw lines in Matotschkin-Schar, 
the Walrus-fishers, who never took this trouble, 
assured us, that it would be quite in vain, for, 
in the first place, there were hardly any fish 
there, and moreover the Kapschaki (thus they 
call the Gammari) completely consume within 
a few hours sometimes the bait, and some- 
limes the fish as soon as it is dead. In fact, 


we seldom drew up any thing but our empty 
lines. 


Scanty as is the vegetation, it yet feeds a 


quantity of lemmings. Gentle declivities are 
frequently burrowed through in every diree- 
tion by them. But the number of animals is 
not near so great as might be supposed from 
the quantity of burrows ; for by far the greater 
part are empty, which one may soon be con- 
vineed of by tracking them with dogs; but 
nevertheless their number is so considerable as 
to force us to ask, how so many lemmings can 
find support upon such a vegetation. But it is 
also not impossible that the vegetation appears 
so small to the observer, because the lemmings 


make a considerable portion of it invisible. If 


they devoured the roots, not much of the vege- 
table kingdom of Nova Zembla could long 
remain, and the lemmings themselves would 
soon perish from want of nourishment. But 
those captured by us could in no way be brought 
to eat the smallest root. Since, therefore, when 
they are at large, they certainly devour the 
flowers only and green parts, and since the 
plants of this country are all perennial, in the 
following year they again put forth a stem. I 
was still more surprised, that when suffering 
the greatest hunger they would touch no Cryp- 
togamia. 

Next to the lemmings, the polar foxes are 
also tolerably numerous. They find in the 
lemmings, in young birds, and in the sea-ani- 
mals which are thrown up on the shore, a plen- 
tiful sustenance. 

On the contrary, polar bears are seldom seen 
in summer, either because they avoid the places 
where they scent men, or because they only 
collect together on those parts of the coast 
where there is ice. The rein-dcer also appear 
to have become rare, on the western coast at 
least, from the numerous winterings of late 
years of the seal-fishers. Not only were very 
few killed during our residence, but one of the 
companies which had passed the winter before 
in Nova Zembla, and had been advised to pro- 
cure a provision of flesh by hunting the rein- 
deer, had not been able to obtain any. Wolves 
and common foxes, which, at least in the 
southern part of Nova Zembla, also sometimes 
occur, appear never to have been numerous 
even there. 

On the Moulting Process in the Cray Fish. 


From the same. 


We have extracted the following interesting 
notice from the elegant and valuable work of 
Professor Rymer Jones,* which we had occa- 


sion to notice in one of our preceding num- 





* General outline of the Animal Kingdom, Part VII. 
September, 1839. 







bers. ‘The phenomena which attend the 
renovation of the external skeleton are so un- 
imaginable, that it is really extraordinary how 
little is accurately known concerning the na- 
ture of the operation. The first question which 
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presents itself is, how are the limbs liberated 
from their confinement? for, wonderful as it 
may appear, the joints even of the massive 
chelz of the lobster do not separate from each 
other, but notwithstanding the great size of 
some of the segments of the claw, and the 
slender dimensions of the joints that connect 
the different pieces, the cast-off skeleton of the 
limb presents exactly the same appearance as if 
it still encased the living member. ‘The only 
way of explaining the cireumstance, is to sup- 
pose that the individual pieées of thé skeleton, 
as well as the soft articulations connecting 
them, split in a longitudinal direction, and 
that, after the abstraction of the limb, the fis- 
sured parts close again with so much accuracy 
that even the traces of the division are imper- 
ceptible. But this is not the only part of the 
process which is calculated to excite our as- 
tonishment: the internal calcareous septa from 
which the muscles derive their origins, and the 
tendons whereby they are inserted into the 
moveable portions of the outer shell, are like- 
wise stated to be found attached to the exuviz ; 
even the singular dental apparatus situated in 
the stomach, of which we shall speak here- 
after, is cast off and re-formed! And yet, how 
is all this accomplished? How do such parts 
become detached? How are they renewed ? 
We apprehend that more puzzling questions 
than these can scarcely be propounded to the 
physiologist, nor could more interesting sub- 


jects of inquiry be pointed out to those whose 
opportunities enable them to prosecute re- 


searches connected with their elucidation.” 

In a note annexed to this paragraph, he 
describes the appearances of an @stacus fluvi- 
atilis, which he had obtained soon after cast- 
ing its shell, and of its newly cast-off cover- 
ing. ‘ All the pieces of the exuvium are con- 
nected together by the old articulations, and 
accurately represent the external form of the 
complete animal; the carapace, or dorsal 


shield of the cephalo-thorax alone being de- 


tached, having been thrown off in one piece. 
The pedicles of the eyes and external cornez, 


as well as the antenne, remain in situ, the cor- 
responding parts having been drawn out from 


them as the finger from a glove, and no fissure 
of the shell or rupture of the ligaments con- 
necting the joints is any where visible in these 
portions of the skeleton. ‘The ordinary tu- 
bercles, and the membrane stretched over the 
orifice of the ear, occupy the same position as 
in the living cray-fish. The jaws, foot-jaws 
and ambulatory feet retain their original con- 
nections, with the exception of the right chela, 
which had been thrown off before the moult 
began ; and the segments of the abdomen, false 
feet, and tail-fin, exactly resembled those of the 
perfect creature—even the internal processes 
derived from the thoracic segments (apodema- 
ta) rather seemed to have had the flesh most 
carefully picked out from among them than to 
have been cast away from a living animal ; but 
perhaps the most curious circumstance ob- 
servable was, that attached to the base of each 
leg was the skin which had formerly covered 








the branchial tufts, and which, when floated in 
water, spread out into accurate representations 
of those exquisitely delicate organs. No fis- 
sure was perceptible in any of the articulations 
of the same claws, but in the chela each seg- 
ment was split in the neighbourhood of the 
joints, and the articulated ligaments ruptured. 
The lining membrane of the stomach was 
found in the thorax, having the stomachal teeth 
connected with it; from its position it would 
seem that the animal had dropped it into the 
place where it lay before the extrication of its 
limbs was quite accomplished. ‘The internal 
tendons were all attached to the moveable 
joint of each pair of forceps, both in the chela 
and in the two anterior pairs of smaller ambu- 
latory legs. 

‘On examining the animal, which had ex- 
tricated itself from the exuvium described 
above, the shell was found soft and flexible, 
but contained a sufficiency of calcareous mat- 
ter to give it some firmness, especially in the 
claws. The tendons of the forceps were still 
perfectly membranous, presenting a very de- 
cided contrast when compared with the old 
ones affixed to the discarded shell. ‘The stump 
of the lost chela had not as yet begun to sprout, 
and the extremity was covered by a soft black 
membrane. The jaws were quite hard and 
calcified, as likewise were the teeth contained 
in the stomach.” 


ea 
A FEAST FOR A BOTANIST. 


From notices of Botanical Excursions in the 
neighbourhood of Trieste. By Epwarp 
Fores. 


The excursion to Monte Spaccato and the 
Karst is probably the most characteristic of 
this singular countr:» To any one but a bota- 
nist the Karst is a place to be avoided, or passed 
over as quickly as possible. It is thus described 
by an English writer: “It is a table land of 
bare limestone rock, believed by geologists to 
correspond in age with the chalk separating 
Carniola from the coast land, or Littorale. It 
is a waste like no other; not a tree within 
sight, scarce a shrub or even a blade of grass 
to relieve the painful glare of the white shat- 
tered stones which strew the surface. ‘T’o use 
the words of a German traveller, the landscape 
might be painted with ashes and chalk.”” Hor- 
rid, however, as the Karst thus appears to be 
to the ordinary traveller, to the botanist it is a 
paradise blooming with rare and beautiful flow- 
ers, for every crevice on its bare surface pre- 
sents him with plants which grow no where 
else, and every little oasis in its barren desert 
is radiant with flowers of exquisite loveliness, 
and odorous with fragrance of sweetest herbs. 
In ascending Monte Spaccato from Trieste, we 
pass over two different geological formations, 
the lower part being composed of conglomer- 
ate, and the upper of limestone, each present- 
ing a different Flora. ‘The latter rock espe- 
cially abounds with rare and local plants. ‘The 
hill is a natural botanic garden ; it is so covered 
with various species, which greeted us in such 
quick succession, that it was as much as I 
could do to carry away a few examples of each 
for myself without taking duplicates. 

The view from the summit of the hill was 
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very magnificent, stretching over Frioul, Cate | to our interest ; and how stands the matter in 


niola and Istria, bounded on three sides by the 
snow-topped chains of the Alps, on the fourth 
by the blue Adriatic. At our feet lay Trieste. 

Among the green spots on the Karst the 
most remarkable is Lipizza. Lipizza is truly 
an oasis in a desert: it is a wood about seven 
miles from Trieste, where the emperor breeds 
horses for his stud. Many of the most beau- 
tiful and rare plants of Illyria are found there, 
and some of its flowery denizens grow no 
where else. 


ema 
ADDRESS 
On the Present Condition and Prospects 
the Aboriginal inhabitants of North Ameri- 


ca, with particular reference to the Seneca 
nation. By M. B. Pierce, a Chief .of the 


relation fo that? Our lands are as fertile, and 
as well situated for agricultural pursuits, as any 
we shall get by a removal. ‘The graves of our 
fathers and mothers and kin are here, and about 
them, still cling our affections and memories. 
Here is the theatre on which out tribe has thus 
fur acted its parts in the drama of its existence, 
and about it are wreathed the associations which 
ever bind the human affections to the soil, 
whereon one’s nation, and kindred, and self, 
have arisen and acted. We are here situated 
in the midst of facilities for physical, intellec- 


tual and moral improvement; we are in the| 


midst of the enlightened; we see their ways 
and their works, and can thus profit by their 
example. 


to foree us to accept of their offers. And when 
that company finds that a whistle or a rattle, 
or one dollar or two per acre, will not induce 
us to part with our lands, is it not in the nature 
of things that they should offer better and more 
attractive terms? If they could not make 
forty-nine dollars on an acre of land, | know 
no reason why they would fail of trying to 
make forty-five, or thirty, or ten. So I see no 
obstacle to our selling, when, and at such 
reasonable prices as we may wish, in the fact 
that the land company have the right of pur- 
chase: nor do I see any thing extortionate in 
us, in an unwillingness to part with our soil on 
the terms offered—nor even in the desire, if 
our lands are sold, of putting into our own 


We can avail ourselves of their im-| pockets a due portion of their value. 
plements and wares and merchandise, and once | 
having learned the convenience of using them, | we be better off? 


But the point of chief importance is, shall 
If our object was to return 


Seneca nation, and a member of Dartmouth 


we shall be led to deem them indispensable ; to the manners and pursuits of life which cha- 
College. 


we here are more in the way of instruction |racterised our ancestors, and we could be put 
from teachers, having greater facilities for get-|in a safe, unmolested and durable possession 
ting up and sustaining schools, and as we, in| of a wilderness of game, whose streams abound 





(Concluded from page 298.) 


With regard to mode of living—tables, chairs 
and bedsteads and cooking apparatus have ge- 
nerally been purchased of the whites or manu- 
factured in imitation of them, and they are used 
to a greater or less extent in almost every 
family. ‘The habit of taking regular meals is 
gaining ground, and the provision is luxurious. 
In the care of the sick they are more attentive 
and judicious, and rely less on notions and 
quackery; they employ skilful physicians, and 
use the medicine with less prejudice, and a 
great deal more confidence. 

ther evidences of improvement we have 
in the increase of industry, and a consequent 
advance in dress, furniture, and all the comforts 
and conveniences of civilized life. ‘The fields 


of the Indians have never been kept in so good 


order, and managed withso much industry, as 
for the few years past. At public meetings and 


other large assemblies, the Indian’ appear 


comfortably-and decently, and some of them 
tichly clad. The population is increasing 
gradually, except when visited with epidemics. 
‘The increase of general information is visible ; 
there are many of them who keep themselves 
well informed of what is going on in the coun- 
try; several newspapers have been taken from 
the cities of Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, 
New York, and other cities in the Union, and 
two or three capies of the Genesee Farmer. 


Some young men have a choice selection of 


books and libraries. All these improvements 
are advancing at a rapid rate, ercept when they 
are distracted with cares and anzieties. 

In view of these facts, I deem it unnecessary 
to say any thing farther, as to the question 
whether or not the undertaking is feasible to 
bring the Senecas up to the standard,which 
shall eptitle them to be called civilized and 
Christianized. 

The only question which I shall now con- 
sider, included in the subject I am treating, is, 
how can this undertaking be carried into ope- 
ration most advantageously for securing its ulti- 
mate object? 

Can it be by remaining where we now are 
located, or by selling our lands and removing 
to the afore-mentioned “* terra incogtita?” The 
right and possession of our lands is undisputed 
—so with us it is a question appealing directly 







the progress of our improvement, may come to 
feel the want and the usefulness of books and 
prints, so we shall be able readily and cheaply 
to get whatever we may choose. In this view 
of facts, surely there is no inducement for re- 
moving. 

But let us look at the other side of the ques- 
tion. In the first place, the white man wants 
our land; in the next place, it is said that the 
offer for it is liberal; in the next place, that we 
shall be better off to remove from the vicinity 
of the whites, and settle in the neighbourhood 
of our fellow red men, where the woods flock 
with game, and the streams abound with fishes. 
These are the reasons offered and urged in 
favour of our removal. 

Let us consider each of these reasons a little 


‘in fish, we might be better off ; but though that 
| were our object, I deny that we could possess 
|such a territory this side of the shores of the 
| Pacific, with safety, free of molestation, and in 
| perpetuity. 

‘* Westward the star of empire takes its 
| way,” and whenever that empire is held by 
the white man, nothing is safe or unmolested 
lor enduring against his avidity for gain. Popu- 
‘lation is with rapid strides going beyond the 
| Mississippi, and even casting its eye with 
longing gaze fot the woody peaks of the Rocky 
| mountains—nay, even for the surf-beaten shore 
‘of the western ocean. And in process of time, 
| will not our territory flere be as subject to the 
wants of the whites, as that which we now 
oceupy is? Shall we not then be as strongly 


in detail. ‘The fact that the whites. want.our|solicited, and by the same arguments, to re- 


land imposes no obligation on us to sell it; nor| move still farther west? 


does it hold forth an indueementto do so, unless 
it leads them to offer a price equal its value to 
us, 
gratitude which we owe, to them, in conse- 
quence of their ‘* loving kindness or tender 
mercies” towards us, that should cause us. to 
make a sacrifice of our property or “our interest 
to their wonted avarice, which, like the mother 
of the horse leech, cries give, give, and is never 
sated, 

And is the offer liberal? Of that who but 
ourselves are to be the final judges? If we do 
not déem one or two dollars an acre liberal for 
the land, which will to the white man’s pocket 
bring fifteen to fifty, I don’t know that we can 
be held heinously criminal for our opinion. It 
is well known that those who are anxious to 
Mise our reservations, calculate safely on 
llars the acre for the poorest, and by 
on up to fifty and more, for the other 
qualities; By what mode of calculation or 
tule of judgment is one or two dollars a liberal 
offer to us, when many times that sum would 
be only fair to the avarice of the land specu- 
lator? Since in us is vested a perfect title to 
the land, I know not why we may not, when 
we wish, dispose of it at such prices as we may 
see fit to agree upon. 

‘But the land company have the right of 
purchase,” it is said—granted ; but they have 
not the right, nor, we trust in God, the power, 


But there is one con- 
dition of a removal which must certainly ren- 
der it hazardous in the extreme to us. The 


We neither know nor feel any debt of| proximity of our then situation to that of other 


and more warlike tribes, will expose us to con- 
stant harassing by them ; and not only this, but 
the character of those worse than Indians, those 
white borderers, who infest, yes, infest the 
western border of the white population, will 
annoy us more fatally than even the Indians 
themselves. Surrounded thus by the natives 
of the soil, and hunted by such a class of 
whites, who neither “fear God nor regard 
man,”’ how shall we be better off there than 
where we now are? 

Having said thus much as to our condition 
after a removal, under the supposition that we 
wish to return to and continue in the habits of 
life which prevailed when the country was first 
taken possession of by the Europeans, I pro- 
ceed now to say, that we do not wish so to do, 
and to repeat it, that so far from it, we desire 
to renounce those habits of mind and body, 
and adopt in their stead, those habits and feel- 
ings—those modes of living, and acting and 
thinking—which result from the cultivation and 
enlightening of the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties of man. And on this point, I need not 
insult your common sense by endeavouring to 
show, that it is stupid folly to suppose that a 
removal from our present location to the 
western wilds would improve our conditior. 
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What! leave a fertile and somewhat improved 
soil—a home in the midst of civilization and 
Christianity, where the very breezes are re- 
dolent of improvement and exaltation—where, 
by induction as it were, we must be pervaded 
by the spirit of enterprise—where books and 
preaching, and conversation, and business, and 
conduct, whose influence we need are all 
around us, so that we have but to stretch forth 
our hands, and open our ears, and turn our 
eyes to experience in full their improving and 
enlightening effects ; leave these ! and for what? 
and echo answers for what? But methinks I 
hear the echo followed by the anxious guileful 
whisper of some government !and company 
agent—for one or two dollars the acre and a 
western wilderness beyond the white man’s 
reach, where an Eden lies in all its freshness 
of beauty for you to possess and enjoy. But 
ours, I reply, is sufficiently an Eden now, if 
but the emissaries of the arch fiend, not so 
much in the form of a serpent as of man, can 
be kept from its borders. 

But I will relieve your patience by closing 
my remarks; it were perhaps needless, per- 
haps useless, for me to appear before you with 
these remarks, feebly and hastily prepared as 
they were; but, as I intimated in the outset, 
the crisis which has now arrived in the affairs 
of our people furnish the apology and reason 
for my so doing. And now I ask, what feature 
of our condition is there which should induce 
us to leave our present location, and seek an- 
other in the western wilds? Does justice, does 
humanity, does religion, in their relations to 
us, demand it? Does the interest and well 
being of the whites require it? The plainest 
dictates of common sense and common honesty, 
answer No/ I ask then, in behalf of the New 
York Indians and myself, that our white 
brethren will not urge us to do that which jus- 
tice, humanity, religion, not only do not require, 
but condemn. I ask then to let us live on, 
where our fathers have lived—let us enjoy the 
advantages which our location affords us : that 
thus we, who have been converted heathen, 
may be made meet for that inheritance which 
the Father hath promised to give his Son, our 
Saviour: so that the deserts and waste places 
may be made to blossom like the rose, and the 
inhabitants thereof utter forth the high praises 
of our God. 


APPENDIX. 


It has been repeatedly said, that “if the In- 
dians had been left to the exercise of their own 
judgment, they would have consented to have 
sold their lands in this state ; but the interested 
white men opposed to their removal, have in- 
fluenced them to reject the ‘ liberal offer’ of the 
government.” 

This allegation is without foundation ; the 
Indians know their interest very well ; they ask 
no questions, whether it is best for them to 
sell out and remove; they know that the mo- 
ment they leave these premises, then will 
troubles commence ; poverty, oppression, de- 
struction, and perhaps war and bloodshed, will 
fall upon them at the western wilderness. 

The policy of the general government is well 
understood by them, and the country assigned 
them west has been explored again and again, 


































so that they do not lack knowledge in these ; 


respects. With all the light and information 
on the subject which is necessary to form a 
correct judgment upon it, they have a hundred 
times repeated, in open council, and in the 
presence of the United States commissioner, 
that they cannot and will not sell out their 
lands and remove beyond the Mississippi river. 
These are the honest judgments of the Indians, 
and this answer will the commissioner receive 
from the honest chiefs. 


But while persuasions and lawful induce- 
ments have been held out to them, and they 
fail to produce the desired effect, the “* Ogden 
Company,”’ through their agents, lose no time 
in buying over the chiefs to aid in procuring 
the treaty. Rewards'have been made to pro- 
mote it, and to induce our nation to consent to 
it. In the statements which follow, I shall 
confine myself principally to facts, that the 
public may be able to judge for themselves as 
to the correctness of the above remark. 

First, the contract of John Snow, a chief; 
it was made a year ago, and may be knowg by 
the date. This is one of the many contracts 
entered into by the parties; we have them in 
our hands. 


Article of agreement made and concluded this 
20th day of July, 1837, between Heman B. 
Potter, of the city of Buffalo, of the first 
part, and John Snow, a Seneca Chief of the 
Buffalo Creek Reservation, in the county of 
Erie, of the second part. 


Whereas, in conformity with the declared 
policy of the government of the United States, 
the proprietors of the pre-emptive title of and 
in the four several tracts of land, reserved by 
the Seneca tribe of Indians, within the said 
state of New York, are desirous to induce the 
above-mentioned tribe of Indians te accept for 
their future and permanent residence, a tract of 
country in the territory west of the river Mis- 
sissippi, appropriated for Indians inhabiting 
the Atlantic and other neighbouring states, and 
are, also, desirous, by fair purchase, to ex- 
tinguish the right of the said Indians in and 
to the lands in this state, so reserved by them. 

And whereas, in furtherance of these objects, 
and in order to a future treaty by which to effect 
the same, the said proprietors have authorised 
negotiations to be opened with the chiefs and 
other leading men of the said tribe of Indians, 
and certain offers to be made to them in money 
as a permanent fund for the nation, and a 
compensation for their improvements: and 
have also deemed it advisable and necessary to 


certain individuals who are able to in 
the said Indians to accept of the offers go 
made to them. ol 
And whereas, the said Heman B. Potter, 
the party of the first part, is empowered to act 
on behalf of the said proprietors, and to con- 
tract with any individuals, whose co-operation 
and agency may be necessary and efficient in 
accomplishing the above-mentioned object ; and 
the said John Snow, the party of the second 
part, has agreed to contribute his influence and 
services in the premises; and in case of the 
extinguishment of the same Indian title to the 
said reserved lands as aforesaid, to sell to the 



































employ the aid, co-operation, and services of 


said proprietors all and singular his improve- 
ments, of, in, and to the same. 
Now, therefore, it is mutually agreed by and 


between the parties hereto, as follows :— 


First.—The party of the second part under- 


takes and agrees to use his best exertions, and 
endeavours to dispose and induce the said In- 
dians to adopt and pursue the advice and 
recommendations of the government of the 


United States, in respect to their removal and 
future location, and on such said terms as the 
party of the first part, and his associates, in the 
name of the said proprietors, shall propose to 
sell and release, by treaty, their said reserved 
lands; and on all occasions, to co-operate with 
and aid the said party of the first part, and his 
associates, as he may be, from time to time, 
advised, in talks and negotiations with the chiefs 
and other influential men of the said tribe; and 
in the active application of his whole influence 
at councils, and confidential interviews, for the 
purpose of effecting a treaty between the said. 
tribe and the said proprietors, for the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title to the said re- 
served lands. 

Second.-—The second party of the second 
part hath sold, and hereby doth sell to the said 
proprietors, all and singular, his buildings and 
improvements on the lands so to be released by 
treaty, and agrees to accept compensation there- 
for, in the manner hereinafter mentioned ; said 
buildings and improvements in the mean time 
not to be leased, or in any manner disposed of 
by said patty of the second part. 

Third.—In consideration of such efforts, 
co-operation, and services on the part of the 
said John Snow, faithfully bestowed in the 
premises, and of the sale and release of all 
and singular his said buildings and improve- 
ments upon any of the lands ened. without 
leasing or otherwise disposing of the same, as 
herein above stipulated, the said Heman B. Pot- 
ter, on his part, and that of his associates, 
agrees to pay, or cause to be paid, to the said 
John Snow, the sum of two thousand dollars, 
within three months after notice of the ratifi- 
cation by the Senate of the United States, of a 
valid treaty between the said tribe and the 
owners of the said pre-emptive title, or their 
trustees, by which the right and title of the said 
Indians shall be effectually released and extin- 
guished, in and to the said reserved lands, sub- 
ject, however, to the following qualification and 
understanding : that in case the said treaty shall 
provide for the payment to individual Indians 
for their buildings and improvements, then, and 
in that case the said party of the second part 
shall accept and receive, as part payment of the 
above-mentioned sum of two thousand dollars, 
ch sum or compensation as he shall or may 
be entitled to, by and under the provisions of 
such tfeaty, for his said buildings and improve- 
ments, and the balance of the said two tlf®usand 
dollars which shall remain, after deductin 
therefrom such compensation as aforesaid, on 
that only to be paid by the said party of the 
first part, as above specified, within the time 
above-mentioned, or as soon thereafter as the 
said balance can be ascertained; and in case 
said party of the second part shall be entitled, 
by and under the provision of said treaty, to 
the sum of two thousand dollars and upwards, 
he shall receive the same as may be therein 














rovided, and the said party of the first part 
shall be discharged from paying any part of the 
said two thousand dollars. 

And the said John Snow shall also be enti- 
tled, at a nominal rent, to a lease from the 
owners of the pre-emptive title, or their trus- 
tees, of and for the lot of land actually im- 
proved and occupied by him called the beh os 
farm, near the old council-house, on the Buffalo 
reservation, for and during his own natural life, 
determinable when and as soon as he shall cease 
to live on and occupy the same; said lease to 
be executed by the lessors as soon after said 
treaty as said lands shall have been surveyed 
and allotted, said lease having reference to said 


$ agreément on the part of 82 iy 


the first part, being expressly dependent upon 


a treaty, to be made and ratified upon terms, 
conditions and stipulations, to be proposed and 
offered by said party of the first part and his 
associates. 

H. B. Porrer, (1. s.] 


his 


. Joun > Snow, [1. s.] 
mark. 
Witness : 
his 
Georce >< JIMESON, 
mark. 
True A 


In additfon to the above stipulation, money 
and y have been used for the same pur- 
pose ; @id finally intimidation and discourage- 
ment are not wanting; for instance, they will 
tell us, ‘* Here, my friend, you have got to go, 
thetf is no earthly doubt—the policy of the 
government is fixed, and your best course is to 
get as much money as you can from the pre- 
empijobecpmpany, make you a contract, &c.”’ 

he object _present councit is, to give an 
ppportunity for@mgshiefs to assent to the amend- 

ents of the | inter’s treaty, or to refuse 
them. The resolution of the senate is in the 
following words, to wit :— 

Provided always, and be it further resolved, 
That this treaty shall have no force or effect 
whatever, as it relates to any of the said tribes, 
nations, or bands of New York Indians, nor 
shall it be understood that the senate have 
assented to any of the contracts connected with 
it, until the same, with the amendments herein 
proposed, is submitted, and fully and fairly 
explained by a commissioner of the United 
States to each of said tribes, or bands, sepa- 
rately assembled in council, and they have 
given their free and voluntary assent thereto; 
and if one or more of said tribes, or bands, 
when consulted as aforesaid, shall freely assent 
to said treaty as amended, and to their contract 
connected therewith, it shall be binding and 
obligatory upon those so assenting, although 
other or others of said bands or tribes may not 
give their consent, and thereby cease to be 
parties thereto: Provided further, ‘That if any 
portion or part of said Indians do not emigrate, 
the president shall retain a proper proportion of 
said sum of four hundred thousand dollars, and 
shall deduct from the quantity of land allowed 
west of the Mississippi, such number of acres 
as will leave to each emigrant three hundred 
and twenty acres only. 
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Address of the Contributors of * The Friend” 
to the Subscribers. 


It is now more than thirteen years since the 
commencement of this journal. The first 
number was printed and circulated before an 
effort was made to obtain subscribers, and 
several volumes were completed before the 
subscription list was sufficient to defray the 
expenses. Thatlist has slowly increased, with 
occasional fluctuations, until it now contains 
about two thousand names. ‘The Friend” 
was begun in one of the darkest periods of the 


se n; at a time when the country was 
fall of calumniea and misrepresentations which 
nuded incere minds ; and when all 


means of spreading a knowledge of facts, in- 
stead of exaggerated rumours, was of vital 
importance to its well being. ‘That means 
was supplied in “‘ The Friend,” and it is in no 
spirit of exultation that we say, that it faith- 
fully and zealously served the cause which it 
volunteered to support. Of the little band of 
contributors that first rallied round it, some are 
no more, and others are absorbed in new and 
engrossing duties; although new coadjutors 
have from time to time come forward to lighten 
the task of furnishing the weekly bill of fare 
for so large and diversified acompany. There 
have been times when our vigour has flagged 
—when we have felt that we had need of 
cheerful encouragement, as well as of active 
co-operation. It has been our lot to receive 
praise and blame for the same act, and to have 
the most opposite opinions pronounced upon 
the course we were pursuing. While one 
subscriber was ready to abandon the paper 
because of the vehemence with which it com- 
batted heresy; another censured it for relaxing 
its wi ‘Fe-the colonizationist, it was 
full of anti-slavery, and to the abolitionist it 
seemed shamefully lukewarm. The essays 
which attract the young, gave at times uneasi- 
ness to the old; and the extracts which interest- 
ed the old, seemed tedious to the young. Some- 
times a distant subscriber would complain that 
our matter was too local, while one at home 
was dissatisfied because it was not more of a 
newspaper. 

It so often happened that these complaints 
neutralized each other, that we have learned to 
rely on the consciousness of steadily endeavour- 
ing to fulfil, to the best of our ability, our duty 
to the subscribers and to the Society. ‘There 
are times when we have need of all the strength 
which this can give to sustain us in the trying 
situations in which the contributors have been 
often placed. 

Yet, after making all the allowance due to 
honest scruples for the complaints which have 
from the first been thus made in various quar- 
ters, we think there are strong reasons to in- 
duce every well concerned Friend to wish well 
to the journal, and to endeavour to extend its 
circulation. As a means of communication 
throughout the Sogitty in this country, we do 
not speak more our own sentiments than those 
of judicious and. experienced Friends, in say- 
ing, that it has been eminently serviceable. It 
has been the means by which official docu- 
ments, issued by the different portions of the 
bodyyhave been spread with a promptitude and 
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to an extent not otherwise attainable. As a 
means of advertising the wants of schools and 
institutions, it has been highly useful. Its 
columns have been of service in recording 
many events interesting to Friends, which do 
not find their way into the common newspa- 
pers. Its thirteen volumes contain a mass of 
original documents, and of researches relating 
to the history of the Society, not elsewhere to 
be found collected together. More than a fourth 
part of its pages has been occupied with selec- 
tions from the approved and generally scarce 
writings of our early Friends. It is the only 
source extant from which the materials for the 
history of our late separation can be drawn. 
The amount of information the topics fod 
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escriptions of foreign countries, 
collection of useful miscellaneous reading of no 
common value, As a safe journal to be put 
into the hands of our youth, it may challenge 
competition, for it has never been soiled with 
an impurity. 

We appeal confidently to those to whom 
“The Friend” has been for years a weekly 
visitant, whether its familiar face does not as 
often as it presents itself, refresh the attach- 
ments which bind them to the Society at large ; 
whether they do not feel its occasional delay as 
a real privation, and whether its suspension 
would not isolate them in some respects from 
their brethren. 

It has been undertaken in no spirit of 
worldly gain ; and if the subscriptions were all 
promptly paid, it would barely defray its own 
expenses. With no unseemly exultation, 
therefore, do we thus commend it to our 
brethren, and speak for it a good word. If we 
know our own motives, our chief desire is to 
render it more extensively useful to the Society 
by widening its circulation, while we, on our 
part, will endeavour to increase its claims to 
the regard and confidence of Friends at large. 

Among the young persons who cantly 
settle themselves ir life throughout our widel 
extended borders, there are many who can well 
afford to take ‘“* The Friend,” yet who neglect 
to become subscribers. Will not those who 
value the journal aid us in extending its circu- 
lation, by speaking a word of encouragement 
to these, and pointing out to them the advan- 
tages to themselves and to the Society of sup- 
porting such a paper? 


Marriep, on the 9th instant, at Friends’ meeting, 
Springborough, Warren county, Ohio, Epwix Joun- 
son, to Exiza D. Stroup, daughter of Charles Stroud, 
all of that place. - 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, on Fifth day, the 10th instant, Joszrn Tata, 
to Saran, daughter of Ashton Richardson. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, on Orange street, 
on Fourth day, the 16th ultimo, Samurn Auten, of 
Philadelphia, son of Samuel and Mary Allen, of Sa- 
lem, N. J., to Saran Wricur, daughter of Juhn and 
Abigail Wright, of the former place. 








——, at Friends’ meeting-house, in the town of 
New Baltimore, Green county, New York, on Fourth 
day, the 2d ult., Revszn Doruanp, son of Seburn and 
Sarah S. Dorland, to Many Bepett, daughter of Peter 
and Rachel Bedell, (the former deceased,) of the afore- 
said place. 


—— __ 
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RULE WELL, AND RULE EARLY. 
BY MARY ANN KELTY. 


“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, to have a 
thankless child!” 


What affecting lessons are sometimes to be 
derived in only walking down a street, espe- 
cially in a metropolis like London! It was my 
lot to receive one, from the circumstance of 
seeing a handbill in a shop-window to this 
effect—** Left his home, last Monday, a youth 
about sixteen years of age—supposed to take 
the road to - If he will return to his 
disconsolate parents, he shall be received with 
Joy and forgiveness, and all his wishes, as far 
as possible, complied with.’’ ‘+ Poor father 
and mother !” I mentally exclaimed, as I turned 
away with a heavy sigh ;—*‘ a few years ago, 
and this source of sorrow, this ‘ sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth,’ was, probably, the darling 
and delight of both their hearts! And now— 
ah! now—is it possible? the mother’s smiling 
babe, with little hands outstretched with joy to 
meet her very touch—and, older grown, hur- 
rying with tottering footsteps to her side, as the 
dear place of safety and of comfort—thus 
changed into a rebel, and (I shuddered as | 
breathed the word)—a hater !’’ ** And this to 
his mother!’’ I continued, as mournfully, I 
pursued my ruminations on my way home- 
wards. ‘His mother! the being who, only 
for the joy of looking upon him, and pressing 
him to her heart, and nourishing him from 
her hosom, and watehing his infant smiles, 
received, 











“ For all her sorrows, all her fears, 
An over-payment of delight !” 


I could not shake off the sadness which 
these thoughts inspired—it adhered to me 
when I arrived at home, and caused me still 
longer to’ pursue my meditations on the sub- 
jeet; in which occupation I was led to see, 
that, heavy as was the charge of ingratitude 
against the child, some blame, and that of a 
serious kind, must still be attributable to the 
parents; when the strength of will in one so 
young as the lad spoken of in the handbill, had 
been permitted to predominate, as it must have 
done, before it could have oceasioned such 
BS determined rebellion. 

Whilst viewing the subject in reference to 
this particular case, more general contempla- 
tions of it were suggested; and it appeared 
clear to demonstration, how much the right 
conduct of young people, under every relation- 
ship of life, depends upon the training given to 
them in their earliest childhood. 

The two families spoken of in Scripture, 
those of Abraham and Eli, which strong graphic 
touches—the touches of divine wisdom—por- 
a tray so livingly, were brought before my 
EE * mind’s eye.” 

a “I know him, [Abraham,] that he will 
command his children, and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, 
to do justice and judgment.’’—Gen. xviii. 19. 

And then, the sad reverse !—** Now, the sons 
B of Eli were sons of Belial—they knew not the 

Lord.” —1 Sam. ii. 12. 

It is not to be supposed that any human 
efforts can change the perverse, crooked will 
which marks every child of fallen Adam to be 
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‘* shapen in iniquity.”” Nothing short of a new 
bitth from above, can impart a new nature; for, 
it must always be remembered, that nothing 
can act naturally but nature. We may tame 
the old will, no doubt, and teach it to feign 
goodness, but when the necessity for feigning 
is over, the real nature of its crookedness and 
perversion will not fail to show itself. “If, 
then, we cannot work effectually in altering 
the old will, how shall we proceed with our 
children and pupils?” it may be asked. The 
answer is very prompt. We must turn them 
to that which both can and will alter it, and 
this not through the medium of systems and 
contrivances, but through the agency of that 
which is fresh and living in their own con- 
sciences. ‘I know Abraliam, that he will 
command his children, and his household after 
him.”” How concise, yet how comprehensive 
the words! for, what was the character of 
Abraham, and after what had his household 
and his children to follow, in walking in his 
footsteps? Abraham ‘“ beliered in the Lord ;” 
he was “ strong in faith, giving glory to God,” 
and ‘* he was called the friend of God.” The 
friend of God. The heart seems almost over- 
powered, under the contemplation of that gra- 
cious condescension, which could admit of a 
creature of dust and ashes to this ineffable re- 
lationship! yet, so it was—and how effected ? 
Through the operation of faith, ** Abraham 
believed God!’’ and he commanded his chil- 
dren after him; or, in other words, he turned 
them to that holy voice in the inmost depth of 
their souls, to which he himself had listened 
so reverently, and bowed so obediently. Yes, 
doubtless, it was the joy of this pious parent 
to point his followers to that living oracle 
within, by the light of whose divine counsels, 
and in the strength of whose encouraging 
promises, he himself had been guided so 
safely, and comforted so sweetly! Can we not 
conceive the venerable patriarch addressing his 
children and his household, somewhat after this 
manner ? 

** My children, if you would be for ever happy, 
seek the knowledge and the friendship of the 
Lord God of your fathers—He is very near 
you, and waits only your willingness to receive 
him, to be yet nearer still. I can testify to the 
reality of his presence in the deep of my sonl 
—in the spirit which He who is all Spirit 
hath breathed into my being. There He 
speaks, and there you must hearken to what 
he will say; and thus hearkening, you will be 
led to tread in the steps of your father Abra- 
ham, and to know that Abraham’s God is 
indeed * your shield and your exceeding great 
reward !’ ”” 

Can we suppose that children thus taught in 
their earliest years to ‘commune with their 
own hearts, and be still,’’ would not learn, in 
some measure, to ** stand in awe, and sin not?” 
Can we believe, that a youth, instructed from 
his childhood, to observe, and fear, and obey 
that ‘still small voice” which spake in his 
conscience, could easily, and early, do such 
violence to its holy restraints and saving coun- 
sels, as to rush as a rebel from the shelter of a 
parent's roof, and plunge himself, with reck- 
less selfishness, upon his own wild headstrong 
purposes, of running, he knows not where, to 
do, he knows not what? No; we cannot 
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believe it—we must rather, with sorrow, be- 
lieve, that grievous misrule, lamentably false 
kindness, and foolish indulgence, on the part of 
those who are in authority, have, in all such 
cases, been the chief source of filial disobe- 
dience. 
rents behold their children “ making them- 
selves vile, and restrain them not.’’- 
inefficient words of reproof may sometimes, 
perhaps, be addressed to them, as in the case 
of the unhappy father spoken of in holy writ, 
who did, as we are informed, go so far as to 
say to his children, “ I hear of your evil deal- 
ings; nay, my sons, it is no good report that 
I hear;’’—but what can that reproof effect, 
which is merely personal, transitory, spring- 
ing from the occasion, and passing away with 
present circumstances ? 
that one human being can give to another, that 


Like Eli, too many misguided pa- 
A few 


It is not the reproof 


will reach to the root of the evil; but it is by a 


steady and an early direction of the young to 
‘the reproofs of instruction,” which arise 
from the Amen, the faithful and true witness* 
in their own souls, that they are to be put in 
the way of learning that holy fear of the Lord, 


which, as it is the beginning, so is it the mid- 


die, and the end of all wisdom. 


To the motions of this divine counsellor, 
then, must undeviating respect and attention be 
paid, and that not only by those who are to be 
taught, but also by those who are appointed to 
teach ; for who shall attempt to testify concern- 
ing that of which they know nothing, and with 
what weight will those counsels fall upon an- 
other’s heart, which are powerless in actuating 
the speaker’s own? But let there be a fegling 
sense of the reality of the holy thing to which 
we bear witness—let it be to us as “a tried 
stone—a sure corner stone”’—let us know (and 
who, that is in any measure faithful te this px 
cious friend, but does know),that “ the com 
mandment is a lamp, and thed@w is light,’’ and 
then may we safely and sweetly witness to its 
presence and power; and to those entrusted to 
our guidance, whether as * children, the herit- 
age and gift that cometh from the Lord,” or, in 
the course of providence, as those of whom a 
voice may seem to say, “take this child and 
nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages” 


—then may we testify, with holy boldness, to 


the saving efficacy of those internal precepts 
and restraints, by which we ourselves have so 
often been helped in the hour of temptation. 
‘Bind them continually upon thine heart,” 
shall we say, “ and tie them about thy neck.” 
And, oh! with what tenderness and gratitude, 
remembering that which hath been with us in 
the way, and which hath taught us from our 
youth, shall we predict of it—‘* When thou 
goest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, 
it shall keep thee ; and when thou awakest, it 
shall talk with thee.”’—Proverbs, vi. 22. 


There have arrived at New York (says one 
of our exchange papers) since the first of the 
present year, 17,889 immigrants. An immense 
number of foreigners will be brought to the 
United States during the present year—but if 
they march under the banner of Father Mathew, 
or any of his co-workers, they will be welcome. 


® Rev. iii. 14. 
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For ** The Friend.” 
FRANCIS RANDALL AND JAMES I. 


John Barclay, in editing the life of Joseph 
Pike, (published in 1838,) a minister among 
Friends, who died in the year 1729, relates the 
following particulars of his kinsman, Francis 
Randall, which he thought worthy of preser- 
vation. 

Francis, son of Henry and Jane Randall, of 
Lyndhurst, in Hampshire, came to Ireland 
with the English army in 1649. It is probable 
he joined the Society of Friends about 1655, 
having laid down his military profession on the 
conclusion of the civil wars. He settled at 
the Deeps of the Slaney, now Randall’s Mills, 
near Enniscorthy, in the county of Wexford. 
He suffered much for what he believed was 
required of him. In 1660, being at a meeting 
held at the house of James Becket, in New 
Ross, he was led out by a guard of soldiers, 
who treated him shamefully, and thrust him 
out of the town, by direction of Lieutenant 
Colonel Jones, who bid his men do any thing 
they pleased to the Quakers, they being 
‘* worse than dogs.’”’ In 1662, for not paying 
money for “ christening’? his children, and 
absenting himself from the public worship, he 
was excommunicated, and upon a writ * ex- 
com. cap.,” he was imprisoned in the jail of 
Wexford for above two years. Again, in 
1670, he, with other Friends, were taken from 
their religious meeting, and detained in prison, 
till released by an order from the government. 

In 1690, King James, when flying in distress 
after the battle of the Boyne, and almost with- 
out attendants, not knowing on whom to de- 
pend for assistance to reach Duncannon fort, 
near to which a French ship of war waited to 
convey him to France, recollecting that Fran- 
cis Randall had often visited his camp to obtain 


’ the restoration of horses for himself and his 


friends, and the king believing he could depend 


* on his fidelity, determined to trust his person 


in his hands, and accordingly proceeded from 
Enniscorthy to his house. But being observed 
by a party of men employed by F. R. in 
fitting out a small vessel, they proposed 
seizing on him, to obtain a large reward ; 
when F. R. interposed, and would not suffer 
the least interference with his guest. On 
taking him into his house, observing the 
danger the king was in from the pistols in his 
belt being cocked, he took them, and adjusting 
them, remarked the risk to the dejected 
monarch, who replied that he had not noticed 
it. After getting some refreshment, F. R. 
sent his son, with fresh horses, to escort him 
to the fort, which he reached in safety. ‘The 
king left a token of his gratitude for F. R.’s 
hospitality and Christian kindness, which is 
still in possession of his descendants. The 
Monthly Meeting for the county of Wexford 
have left this testimony respecting him :— 
‘“ Francis Randall departed this life the 8th of 
Fifth month, 1692—a man who was dearly 
loved, being a serviceable man amongst us in 
church government. He was a strength to 
the weak, and a help to them that were feeble, 
a man for truth, as well as for courage, who 
could express himself in truth’s concerns be- 
yond many. The want of him is a loss to the 
church of Christ where he lived, and the 
lively remembrance of him cannot be forgotten 


THE FRIEND. 





by them, being of an exemplary life and con- 
versation, his testimony clear and sound, and 
firm in the truth, undaunted in the asserting 
of it.” 


—- 
From the North American. 


PENN'S MANSION. 


In Second street, at the corner of Norris’s 
alley, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, stands 
the old mansion of this venerated benefactor of 
our city. It ought to be reverenced by us as 
the people of England reverence the houses of 
Milton and [other illustrious men}. In this 
age of improvement, it is quite a marvel this 
edifice should have escaped the spirit of inno- 
vation thus long. But there it stands in its 
primitive condition, two stories in height, with 
projecting wings, the front originally receding 
to form a court-yard. In these later days, this 
has been filled up with a wooden structure, but 
yet the external form of the old mansicn is 
distinctly retained. ‘The same old chimneys 
and windows upon the roof are there, and in 
this humble but degenerated building were 


formed Penn’s conceptions of the greatness of |/ 


this republic, and the hopes and fears which 
agitated him while acting as governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

William Penn occupied it in 1700, and three 
years afterward it was sold for 850 pounds, to 
William Trent, the founder of Trenton. It 
originally stood alone, with spacious grounds 
in the rear, extending to Front street. In its 
palmy days, it was considered a mansion of 
more than ordinary extent and elegance. After 
Penn left the house and returned to England, 
it became the residence of Governor Logan, 
and was often the place of great entertainments 
for distinguished guests of the colonial officers. 
Subsequently it became a fashionable and ele- 
gant boarding-house, and Governor Hamilton 
resided there some years prior to the revo- 
lution. Governor Forbes, successor to Brad- 
dock, died there in 1759. His funeral from 
this house was one of great splendor and mili- 
tary magnificence, such an one as the primitive 
settlers had never before beheld. In 1764, 
‘* Widow Graydon’’ opened the house, and it 
became the resort of all the aristocracy of the 
day, especially did the British officers most 
frequent it. John Adams lodged there, and 
during the sittings of the Continental Con- 
gress, the ‘* State House,’”’ as it was called, 
gave entertainments to numerous illustrious 
personages, 

The present appearance of the building is 
ancient and even dilapidated, but in its early 
days, it was doubtless an imposing residence. 
Where William Penn and the colonial aris- 
tocraey slept and banqueted, and where some 
of the most illustrious men of the age once 
held sweet counsel together, is now merchan- 
dise and lumber, and even the smith’s forge 
and hammer is heard. Its interior bears still 
some resemblance to what it once did. Yet 
the occupations of the present inhabitants 
are 30 opposite to those of other days, it is 
difficult to imagine the former aspect of its 
chambers and its banqueting rooms. How 
changed too the inhabitants of the humble 
dwelling ! How unlike the cestumes and man- 
ners and pursuits of these days, compared with 
those primitive ones of our ancestors ! 
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For “ The Friend.” 
FRIENDS’ ALMS HUUSE. 


The front part of this ancient edifice has 

recently been taken down, to make room for 
new buildings designed to be rented for offices, 
&c. It consisted of thirteen dwellings for 
Friends in straitened circumstances to reside 
in free of rent; four of the houses are to re- 
main. ‘The building was on the south side of 
Walnut street, between Third and Fourth 
streets ; it occupied the front of the two centre 
lots out of the eight, into which this square 
was divided when Philadelphia was laid out 
by William Penn. Each lot was 49 feet 6 
inches front, by 220 feet deep; they remain of 
this size to the present time.* The ground 
belonged to John Martin, who lived on it. He 
died in 1702, leaving his property to Thomas 
Chalkley and two other Friends, to place it 
under the care of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, for the benefit of poor Friends, either as 
a residence, or to be rented, and the income 
applied for their support, as the meeting might 
judge proper. 
The dwelling house of John Martin was 
used for these purposes until about the year 
1726 ; at this time it was decreed to be in such 
a dilapidated eondition as not to be worth re- 
pairing, and was probably soon after pulled 
down. 

The commencement of byilding’the “ Alms 
Houses” was in 1729. Five, one story high, 
were then erected ; these were the three which 
are back from the street, facing the north, and 
two at right angles on the west, with their 
fronts to the east, having a covered areh or pas- 
sage eight feet wide between, the roof extend- 
ing over it. 

Eight more houses were built in 1745; six 
of these were on Walnut street, and two at 
right angles on the west, conneeting with the 
two first put up. These were also one glory 
high, except the two in the middie om the 
street, which had a second story that extended 
over an eight feet wide passage, left between. 
the lower part of these houses. 

These buildings were contracted to be com- 
pleted one story high by Isaac Zane, for six 
hundred pounds ; the additional story increased 
the cost to seven hundred podnds thirteen shil- 
lings and three pence. 

The plan seems to have been to erect dwell- 
ings on each side of a hollow square, the out- 
side lines of which would be 99 feet east and 
west, and 104 feet north and south, leaving in 
the rear a lot 116 feet deep. To have finished 
it, would have required the erection of four 
houses on the east, and three more on the 
south. The ground in the yard was about six 
feet above the street; the houses faced the in- 
terior square; the doors were on these fronts, 
there were none on the street. The entrance 
was up stone steps in the centre passage before 
mentioned. In consequence of the elevation 
of the ground plot above the street, the houses 





* One of the views of William Penn in relation to 
his city was, “ Letevery house be placed, if the person 
pleased, in ye middle of its platt as to the breadth way 
of it, that so there may be ground on each side, for 
gardens, or orchards, or fields, yt it may be a greene 
country towne, web will never be burnt, and allwayes 
be wholesome.” 
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be kept from falling, be guided by his almighty 
power through faith unto salvation, and that in 
due time an inheritance may be abundantly ad- 
ministered to us into the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH, 26, 1841. 


on that front were considerably higher than on 
the fronts facing the hollow square. 

The roofs of the houses were quite steep, 
and projected several feet over the interior 
front walls. The buildings were about fifteen 
feet square. 

These thirteen “Alms Houses” have at 
times been fully occupied ; within a few years 
the number of residents has gradually dimin- 
ished ; at present there are but four, who reside 
in four of the houses first erected. One of these 
has lived on the premises nearly half a century. 
The ground was divided into garden plots for 
the use of the inmates, who generally lived in 
a neat and comfortable manner, and carried on 
various kinds of employments for their sup- 
port; some took in sewing, one repaired watch- 
es, some raised herbs, and bought and sold 
them, others kept school, &c.; many persons 
remember their first going to school was at 
‘‘ Friends’ Alms House.” 

This institution has been sustained by the 
monthly meeting for more than a century, 
aided by several donations and legacies ; when 
the inhabitants are unable to take care of them- 
selves, they are assisted. The improvement 
that is making on the property is designed to 
render it more extensively useful. It is cal- 
culated the front buildings will produce a con- 
siderable income, and as they will only be 
forty-five feet deep, and the yards about twenty 
feet more, ample room will remain on the 
lot which will be 155 feet deep, for the habi- 
tation of such as may be thought suitable to 
reside on it. 

On the south end of the lot stands a two 
story brick school-house, erected about the 
year 1772. It is about eighteen feet by thirty- 
two feet, exclusive of the stair way; it was 
built by voluntary contributions; it is said 
Anthony Benezet taught school in it. He died 
in 1784, aged 71 years, leaving nearly the 
whole of his estate, after the decease of his 
wife, to trustees, ‘‘ to hire and employ a reli- 
gious minded person or persons, to teach a 
number of negroe, mulatto, or Indian children, 
to read, write, arithmetic, plain accounts, 
needie work, &c.”’ The school-house was 
erected for this purpose, and continues to be 
thus occupied; donations and legacies have 
been made at different times by other benevo- 
lent individuals in aid of the original design. 
This property has been used for a long time 
for benevolent purposes, from which it cannot 
be diverted; it is capable of more extended 
usefulness ; may it be properly cared for, and 
the benefits designed by the founders be dif- 
fused to their full extent for ages. 



























































we are feelingly alive to all the paltry concerns 
and little ills of life, must argue the most un- 
accountable stupidity, inconsistency, and infatu- 
ation.”” While contemplating upon this sub- 
ject, I have thought that the following beautiful 
extract from the work of Thomas Dick, should 
it be deemed worthy of a place in the columns 
of “The Friend,’’ might perhaps be instru- 
mental in suggesting a train of thought to some 
of its readers, upon the employment of those 
blessed spirits who are permitted to partake of 
the ecstatic joys of beatification, and to bask 
in the sunshine of eternal bliss. W. D. 

Fishkill, Duchess Co., New York, 1841. 

‘*O blessed and glorious society, where no 
contentions ever arise, where no malignant 
spirit ever interrupts the universal harmony, 
where no malevolent affection is ever displayed, 
where no provocation disturbs the serenity of 
the mind, where not one revengeful thought 
arises against the most depraved inhabitant of 
the universe, where a single falsehood is never 
uttered, where folly, error, and impertinence 
never intrude, where no frown sits lowering 
on the countenance, and no cloud ever inter- 
cepts the sunshine of benevolence; where 
‘ Holiness to the Lord’ is inscribed on every 
heart, where every member is knit to another 
by the indissoluble bonds of affection and 
esteem, where a friendship is commenced 
which shall never be dissolved, where love 
glows in every bosom, and benignity beams 
from every countenance; where moral excel- 
lency is displayed in its most sublime and di- 
versified and transporting forms, where ‘a mul- 
titude, which no man can number, from all 
nations and kindreds and people and tongues,’ 
join in unison with angels and arch-angels, 
principalities and powers, in swelling the song 
of salvation to Him that sits upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb that was slain, for ever and 
ever. Ye glorious hosts of heaven, who min- 
ister to heirs of salvation on earth ; ye redeemed 
inhabitants from our world, who came out of 
great tribulation, and are now before the throne 
of God, and serve him day and night in his 
temple, we long to join your blessed society. 
You dwell amidst scenes of magnificence and 
the splendours of eternal day ; you are forever 
secure from sin, and sorrow, and every evil 
annoyance; your joys are uninterrupted, ever 
increasing, and ever new; your prospects are 
boundless as the universe, and your duration 
permanent as the throne of the Eternal. We 
dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation is in 
the dust; we sojourn in ‘a land of pits and 
snares,’ and in ‘the region of the shadow of 
death,’ we walk amidst scenes of sorrow and 
suffering, surrounded by ‘the tents of strife,’ 
and exposed to the malice of lying lips and 
deceitful tongues. From our earthly prison to 
which we are now chained as ‘ prisoners of 
hope,’ we lift our eyes to your happy mansions 
with longing desires, and exclaim, ‘O that we 
had the wings of a seraph, that we might fly 
away to your blissful seats, and be at rest.” 
We long to join the blest assembly and church 
of the first born which are written in heaven, 
Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and 
God the Judge of all. May the Father of all 
mercies, who hath begotten us to the lively 
hope of an incorruptible inheritance, grant that 
we may persevere in the Christian course, 
















































About three months since we published a 
circular address of the contributors of ‘ The 
Friend” to the subscribers. We have been 
induced to insert it again in the present num- 
ber, in the persuasion that it contains views in 
reference to an enlarged patronage and wider 
circulation of this journal, which have claims 
upon the consideration of Friends in the va- 
rious sections of this country. To agents, and 
others who feel an interest in the paper, we 
would suggest the propriety of looking around 
in their respective neighbourhoods, to see 
whether some accession to our list of sub- 
scribers might not by a little exertion be made. 
Young persons recently settled, or about settling 
in life, if personally applied to, would probably 
in many instances be willing to subscribe. At 
the time of inserting the circular, there were 
also a few editorial remarks on the subject of 
delinquent subscribers. It is with pleasure we 
make the acknowledgment, that since thattime 
a considerable amount of the sums then in ar- 
rear has been puidin. As, however, there are 
yet remaining many unsettled accounts, some 
of them of several years standing, we deem it 
expedient to repeat the insertion of those re- 
marks. Balances of two, four, and eight dol- 
lars may seem insignificant, separately con- 
sidered, but in the aggregate would be of 
essential importance in meeting the heavy ex- 


** It is, perhaps, unavoidable that in the con- 
duct of a weekly paper at the low rate of two 
dollars per annum, a large amount of debts 
should, in the course of years, accumulate, 
unless vigorous efforts to collect them be from 
time to time made. The proprietors of * The 
Friend’ feel this in common with the other 
conductors of periodical papers, and the em- 
barrassments of the currency during the past 
year have not a little increased the difficulties 
of making collections. A reasonable care on 
the part of our subscribers would remove all 
cause of complaint on this subject, and we 
therefore earnestly request, from such as are 
delinquents, an carly attention to the settle- 
ment of their accounts.” 


For *‘ The Friend.” 
_ THE BEATIFIC STATE. 

When we consider that man is placed upon 
this terrestrial ball as an accountable being, en- 
dowed with feeling the most exquisitely sensi- 
ble, and with capacities sufficient for carrying 
on the work appointed him by his Creator ; 
when we consider that our future happiness 
depends upon the manner in which we spend 
our time in this probationary scene, no inquiry 
can appear so momentous, no subject so inte- 
resting, and so worthy of our attention, as those 
realities which await us beyond the tomb. 
‘«‘ To remain ignorant of such an inquiry, while 


We have placed before our readers to-day interest- 
ing memorials of two of the few reliques of old times 
in this city—one in relation to Penn’s Mansion in 
Second street, transferred from the North American ; 
the other respecting Friends’ Alms House on Walnut 
street, prepared for this paper by a friend well ac- 
quainted with its history. : reference to the latter 
venerable edifice, it will be gratifying to many to be 
informed that a faithful lithographic representation of 
it has been prepared by T. Sinclair, an artist of this 
city, copies of which are for sale at the book store of 
Kimber and Sharpless, No. 50 North Fourth street, and 
at the office of “ The Friend ;” price only 25 cents. 
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